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poach and hunt abroad," etc. etc. is, to say 
the least, singular logic. The same applies to 
the remark concerning France. The fact that 
the French are editing Shakespearean plays 
for schools, proves nothing at all ; any teacher 
knows that there are dozens of English school 
editions of German and French plays, some- 
times six or eight of one and the same piece, 
as for instance of Minna von Barnhelm. As to 
the opinion the French have of English litera- 
ture, they are the last nation on earth to 
acknowledge it to be superior to their own. 

It is to be deeply regretted that statements 
so entirely at variance with the facts should be 
made by a man whom Dr. Bright calls " an 
English scholar of high distinction" — all the 
more so because, clad in the language which 
Mr. Furness has seen fit to use and which is 
anything but that of dispassionate literary 
criticism, they cannot fail to produce an un- 
favorable impression both in our own country 
and abroad, principally and most justly so in 
Germany. 

Hugo Schilling. 

Wittenberg College. 

It must be borne in mind that Mr. Furress' 
letter, though made public by the press, was 
clearly never designed for the columns of a 
scientific journal. Its generally interesting 
character, however, as embodying an earnest 
appeal to the authorities of High Schools to 
have wise regard to the "general awakening 
to the resources of English, in which our 
colleges here at home are sharing," was 
thought to warrant a wider circulation among 
the specially educational public than could be 
expected under the conditions of its original 
appearance. This letter was therefore given 
to the readers of this journal for the purpose of 
showing the deep interest which the great 
Shakespearian scholar has manifested in the 
lower forms of instruction in language. As it 
was hoped, the letter was found to be sug- 
gestive in many ways, and Dr. Schilling is 
one of a number who at once expressed a 
desire to give expression to thoughts relating 
to one and another portion of it. Dr. Schilling 
has given us an interesting letter in which, 
while justly correcting Mr. Furness at points 
where more careful statements were required, 
he has however, as it seems to me, taken the 
general tenor of Mr. Furness' words in a too 
serious mood. To which nation "the literature 
of the modern world "' is to be accredited, is 
by pardonable partiality excluded from the 
domain of profitable discussion ; but to the 



playful obliquities of Mr. Furness respecting 
the age of the "literary life " of Germany, it 
is well enough, perhaps, to check the smile 
before it become misleading. 

J. W. Bright. 



A PROPOSED MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION IN CANADA. 

In the last number of the Notes, one of our 
contributors gave an interesting account of the 
establishment of a Modern Language Associa- 
tion in Germany. It is with special pleasure 
that we are able to call attention to the pre- 
liminary steps taken for founding a second 
Society of the kind on this side of the Atlantic. 
Our Canadian friends have taken hold of the 
subject with spirit, as the following program, 
sent us by the Secretary, Prof. J. Squair, of 
University College, Toronto, abundantly 
shows. It is an evidence of the activity pre- 
vailing in this department of learning in Canada 
and of the strong desire to have unity of ac- 
tion among those whose interests lie in this 
field. 

With so admirable a system of practical 
modern language instruction as exists in the 
Secondary schools of Ontario, her professors 
and teachers may expect to move forward 
with good results now that they are about to 
unite their forces in the struggle toward higher 
scientific work. We would, therefore, con- 
gratulate them on this important step and wish 
them all possible success. The program reads 
as follows : 

At an informal meeting of persons interested 
in the study and teaching of Modern Languages 
(including English), held during the Session of 
the Ontario Teachers' Association in August 
last, it was decided to endeavor to form a 
Modern Language Association for the Province 
of Ontario, and I was appointed Provisional 
Secretary, with instructions to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting at an early date. * * * * 
I have been advised by Modern Language 
men with whom I have conferred to arrange 
for a meeting, to be held on Wednesday, the 
29th of December next, in University College 
Y. M. C. A. Buildings, at which the following 
programme will be presented : 

Wednesday, December 29TH. 

11 a.m. — Appointment of Committee to draft 
Constitution. 
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2 to 4 p.m. — Organization, Election of Offi- 
cers, and other business. 

4 to 5. — "The Status of Modern Language 
Study in Ontario." G. E. Shaw, B.A. 

7.30 to 8.30. — "The Uses of Modern Lan- 
guage Study." F. H. Sykes, B.A. 

8.30109.30. — "French in University College." 
J. Squair, B.A. 

9.30 to 10.30. — "Methods of Teaching Mod- 
erns to Beginners." A. W. Wright, B.A. 

Thursday, December 30TH. 

10 to 10.30. — Address by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D. 

10.30 to 11.30. — "Examinations in Modern- 
Languages." R. Balmer, B.A. 

11.30 to 12.30. — "English Literature and 
Grammar." E.J. McIntyre, B.A. 



Ruthenisch -Deutsches Wdrterbuch, verfasst 
von Eugen Zelechowski, k. k. Gym- 
nasial Professor in Stanislau. Lemberg, 
1886. 

The dictionary of the Malo-Russian or Ru- 
thenish language, as it is sometimes called, 
now in course of publication by Professor Zele- 
chowski, of Stanislau (Galicia), will be wel- 
comed by many students. Up to this time we 
have been obliged to content ourselves with 
imperfect dictionaries or scanty vocabularies. 
The Deutsch-Ruthenisches Handworterbuch of 
Professor Partitzki (Lemberg, 1867) was un- 
fortunately not followed by a Ruthenish-Ger- 
man part. The vocabulary of Piskounov 
(Odessa, 1873) is but meagre, and the student 
who wished to make himself familiar with the 
works of Shevchenko, for example, had to 
pick his way carefully through thorny paths 
without any adequate guide. 

The Malo, or Little Russian language, as it 
ought properly to be called, the term Ruthen- 
ish being without meaning — is spoken by -up- 
wards of sixteen millions of people, scattered 
over Southern Russia, Galicia, Bukovina and 
part of Northeastern Hungary. The expression 
Little Russia (Russian : Malaya Rossia) is found 
as early as 1292 in a Byzantine writer. The 



terms Ruthen, Russniak, are only corruptions 
of the word Russian. They appear, however, 
early. 

There has always been considerable dispute 
as to whether it should be considered a dialect 
or a language — a matter in no case easy to 
decide. It is sometimes a political question, 
and the discussion has probably been in- 
fluenced by political views in the present case. 
Certainly, if Kiev had remained the capital of 
Russia, Malo-Russian would have become the 
predominant dialect. We shall probably do 
right in following Miklosich, Schleicher and 
JagiV, and shall consider it to be a language. 
The first of the three in his great 'Comparative 
Grammar of the Slavonic Languages,' treats 
of it under a separate heading. As might be 
imagined in the case of a tongue which has 
been so little studied, and can shew but a 
scanty literature, the orthography varies con- 
siderably. Thus it is different in Osadtza, 
author of a grammar, Zelechowski and Bar- 
vinski, compiler of a reading-book (Chitanka). 
Osadtza employs 5 and U; these, however, are 
rejected by Zelechowski, who also uses a spe- 
cial letter for the ordinary hard sound of g, 
and employs the Cyrillic g for the sound of h, 
so common in Malo-Russian. A very fantastic 
spelling was adopted by Gattzouk in his Ous- 
hinok Ridnogo Pola, 'Gleanings from a Native 
Field' (Moscow, 1857), but it does not seem to 
have been employed by any other writer. 

The Malo-Russian language is now in a fair 
way of being properly studied : there is the 
excellent grammar of Michael Osadtza, a pupil 
of Miklosich, 1864, in which the language is 
treated quite scientifically just as Suman, 
another pupil has done with Slovenish (Slo- 
venska Slovnica, Laibach, 1882), and now we 
have a copious dictionary which is appearing 
in parts, and has already reached the letter u. 
It has formed the subject of a favorable article 
in the Philological Review {Prace Filologiczne) 
of Warsaw, from the pen of Dr. J. Hanusz. 
The dictionary is very copious, and I have fre- 
quently tested its utility. It will be a great 
advantage when we get the - remaining letters 
of the alphabet. 

The useful Chrestomathy of A. Bar.vinski 
appeared at Lemberg in 1870, in three parts. 
The first is devoted to the popular literature, 
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